

















THESE FISH GET 


Streetcar Servi 
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Barge towed by tugboat « 
ert” location, where they 


Abused in abandonment, this 50-foot-long trolley car, once the pride of Mainstreet, U.S.A., is lowered 
into the peaceful Pacific Ocean, where it will carry out a useful mission for fish—and fishermen. 
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1961, Ceco Publishing Company 


varries old streetcars on free ride to ocean “des- 
will soon become shelters for “homeless” fish. 


Diver from California Department of Fish and Game 
logs information in “underwater notebook” while 
making monthly inspection dive on trolley car reef. 


Seemingly shy sheepshead fish appears to be playing 
peek-a-boo as it checks the interior of new “home.” 





on the Ocean Floor 


Streetcars are not competing with submarines for under- 
water transportation business these days, but old trolley cars 
are still performing a valuable service—for a different clien- 
tele—on the ocean bottom off Redondo Beach, California. 
The California Department of Fish and Game is using dis- 
carded streetcars in one phase of an experimental project in 
which artificial reefs are constructed in “desert” areas of 
the ocean floor to make good “fishing holes” for salt-water 
anglers. Because of a lack of food in these flat, sandy areas, 
they fail to attract fish, and the wide-open spaces give 
smaller fish no protection from predators. It is hoped that the 


New “Trolleyville” housing development attracts crowd! Fish appear from 


abandoned streetcars will provide a foothold for kelp and 
other marine plant life to cling to, thus creating a food 
supply for the fish, and that the nooks and crannies of the 
trolleys will offer safe refuges. The department took its cue 
from studies made around sunken ships, which attract thou- 
sands of fish, even when located in the so-called ocean des- 
erts. In addition to streetcars, the department is using old 
automobile bodies, tons of quarry rock, and specially con- 
structed, hollow-concrete shelters. Each type of artificial reef 
is placed about 200 yards from the others, so that scientific 


studies will indicate which kind of housing the fish prefer. 


“out of nowhere” to satisfy curiosity about ocean-floor housing 


possibilities. 
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They Bring Their Store 
to the Mesas 


On the barren mesas of the Hopi Indian land in northern Arizona, the modern- 
day supermarket is known mostly by hearsay. Stores, even small ones, are 
scarce in the Hopi country. (A typical Hopi mesa village is shown in the pic- 
ture at the left, clinging precariously to the edge of a high, rocky cliff.) But 
because of Harry and Mary Dannelley of Phoenix, the Hopi housewife enjoys 
a weekly visit to the supermarket without leaving her mountain village. The 
Dannelleys operate a rolling supermarket—for Hopis only. Using a three- 
quarter-ton Chevrolet pickup truck and a semi-trailer with a short wheelbase 
(necessary to negotiate the sharp turns in the mountains), the Dannelleys haul 
choice fruits and vegetables to seven villages each week. In addition, they 
carry eggs, candy, and such staples as dry beans, potatoes, onions, and flour. 
At Thanksgiving they deliver turkeys. They usually haul about five tons of 
produce, but during a holiday season the load is increased to seven tons. The 
Hopis live on three locations, known as First, Second, and Third Mesas. Be- 
cause of load limitations, the Dannelleys drive their market only to Second 
and Third Mesas. They head for Hopi country each Tuesday, and begin 
making the rounds of four Third Mesa villages early Wednesday morning. 
They visit three villages on Second Mesa on Thursday, then drive all the way 
back to Phoenix Thursday night. The round trip is about a thousand miles. 
The couple began operating their mesa market three years ago, when Dan- 
nelley, a carpenter at Grand Canyon, was injured and could no longer work 
at his trade. He began transporting fresh produce to Grand Canyon to sell to 
workers there, some of whom were Hopi Indians. The Hopis enjoyed their 
dealings with the two Dannelleys, and invited the Phoenix couple to take pro- 
duce to the Indian villages. Since only those who are given tribal consent may 


sell on the Hopi reservation, the invitation was a gesture of friendship. 


Carrying a baby on her back and a shopping bas- Fresh fruit (here, Mary Dannelley puts grapes Holiday atmosphere prevails as villagers gather at 
ket in her hand, a Hopi housewife walks down in bag) is welcome addition to Indians’ home- the “market place” to make purchases and to 
a mountain path toward the Dannelley market grown fare—corn, melons, squash. They or- visit their friends. The sociable Hopis look 
to get her weekly supply of fresh produce. dered 1,400 pounds of turkey last Thanksgiving. forward to this break in their day-to-day routine. 
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Patrolman Oster (at left) surveys his beat 
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Safety Town, where lessons learned by young students today will make his job more enjoyable tomorrow. 


THESE PRE-SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS ARE 


Majoring in Traffic Safety 


tions. They also learn how to make turns, to park, and to 


Traffic-safety training begins at an early age for residents 
of Elyria, Ohio, where pre-school children may attend a 
two-week course in safety during the summer months pre- 
ceding their enrollment in kindergarten. The youngsters 
get their training at Elyria’s “Safety Town,” a model vil- 
lage set up on an elementary school playground. It has 
streets, sidewalks, traffic signs, electrically operated traffi 
lights, and other installations. The students attend school 
for two hours a day throughout the course, with the time 
being divided equally between training in pedestrian safety 
and driver training. As “drivers,” they wheel down Safety 
Town streets in little pedal cars (furnished by the sponsors. 
the City Club, in cooperation with the P-TA council) and 
learn to react properly to traffic signals and traffic condi- 


back out of parking stalls. As pedestrians, they learn how 


to cross streets with and without traffic lights, and what to 
do if their favorite ball rolls into a street. They are taught 
what to do if they get lost, and how to describe other chil- 
dren who may have become lost. Following “final exams” 
on Thursday of the second week, the youngsters are pre- 
sented with diplomas at graduation ceremonies on Friday. 
The program is directed by city patrolman James Oster, 
assisted by teen-age instructors who have had intensive 
training in handling pre-school youngsters and in the 
fundamentals of traffic safety. Instructors come from such 
groups as the Future Teachers of America, Girl Scouts, Boy 


Scouts. Youth Council. and independent volunteers. 








Little girl goes on serious mission—pedestrian safety On examination day, Chrissa Gailey (in car) is ob- 
test requires Jane Van Valkenburg to mail card served by instructor Paula Houghtaling. School 
at far end of town. Oster checks safety procedures. patrol boy is Larry Hill; pedestrian is Rex Lauer. 


Proper way to make left turn is shown by young Listening intently, Jane Van Valkenburg receives tips 
driver-training student. This is final maneuver of | on pedestrian safety from patrolman Oster, who 
practical exam, when area is cleared of otherdrivers. teaches children that policemen are their friends. 


Safety Town students sit patiently in parking lot while waiting to be called for driving test, which includes parking, then backing into the street. 
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Palm spathe is used to hold this arrange- 
ment of wild grains and dried desert 
grasses rising from clusters of yucca 
pods. (When collecting desert plants, 
look for feathery grasses and other fine 
growths tocontrast with more solid forms.) 
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Desert pond scene includes part of a palm 
frond, with cattails for height and a 
desert umbrella plant for balance. Desert 
rocks and sand, ceramic birds, a few 
acacia leaves, and some sweet alyssum 
are used to complete the striking display. 





Gilded palm frond and pieces of wood dried 
by the desert sun set this scene of St. 
Francis and the birds. Magnolia leaves 
are the final touch. (Figurines suitable 
to the plant materials in size and color 
should be selected for such arrangements.) 
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Seed pods of several varieties have a place 
in this arrangement. Artichoke blossoms 
cluster among rubber tree leaves at the 
base, with cotton pods, crepe myrtle, and 
pepper weed above. Irish pods, carefully 
placed, add to effect of desert freedom. 
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Displays 


Arranging desert plants into attractive displays calls ttt : 
for a bit of creative ingenuity, but the results can be 14 r 
truly lovely. Examples are pictured here, made by Mrs. =e 5 ae 
Joseph Birchett of Tempe, Arizona, active garden club Mrs. Birchett is pictured with an ar- 
participant and judge, who uses materials easily accessi- rangement using materials of the 
ble to the near-desert dweller for arrangements that be- Southwest. The container is a date 
: palm spathe. She has jormed two tri- 

come conversation pieces on a coffee table or buffet or Tare i 

Sag : angles within the arrangement, one 
as a dining-table centerpiece. Mrs. Birchett suggests of gladiolus seed pods that have been 
that people living in non-arid sections of the country dried oa the siem. the other of poppy 
who are interested in creating unusual arrangements seed pods. Fillers are cotton bolls, 
dhould coll ‘als ? : RE a canna leaves, date palm leaves, rub- 
shou oe ect materials on vacation trips in the South- ber tree leaves, and magnolia leaves. 
west. It’s quite easy to find a wide variety of dry ma- 
terials that will last almost indefinitely, and each time 
they are used they'll revive pleasant vacation memories. 
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Desert root becomes a graceful tree for 
ceramic birds when it is combined with 
a yucca blossom and some “desert roses” 
(gypsum stone). (Collectors will find that 
desert wastelands yield countless treas- 
ures in rocks, dried wood, and plants.) 





“Rhubarb” Rowbottom—he lost 
the tip of his nose yesterday 
debating an issue with an umpire, 
and today he’s back for more. 


FRIENDS Nominations for a Basebal 


Pictured here are FRIENDS’ selections for charter membership in a lodge pro- 
posed to “honor” a few of baseball’s hambones. There are no .300 hitters or 
20-game winners represented in the group. On the contrary, our nominees in- 
clude a collection of characters who, lacking the talent to be outstanding on the 
field, gain attention with a variety of game-delaying nonsense. There are other 
nominees, not shown here, also worthy of consideration. For example, we don’t 
want to overlook the relief pitcher who strolls to the mound with all the dignity 
of a conquering hero, then throws his first eight pitches high and wide of the 
plate (thus making it possible for another scatter-arm thrower to take the same 
triumphant walk from the bullpen), and the manager who goes through pro- 
longed agonies of deliberation in order to select those same relief pitchers. 
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“Cleats” Kleener—managing to 
become embedded in mud wherever 
he plays, Cleats makes it a ritual to 

clean his spikes at home plate. 


“Fingers” Feiglespan—he can throw 
* more signals, and find more 
places to scratch, than 

any other coach in the game. 








“Cool” Katz—the temperature 
stands at 112 degrees, but 
he needs at lea~! a parka to 
keep his throwing arm warm. 


“Pepperpot” Pastrami—the only 
major leaguer ever to get 

hit with a wild punch thrown 
during a diamond fight. 


“Neats” Nestlerode—he can’t see to 
call balls and strikes, but 
he can spot a speck on 
home plate from 20 paces. 


“Bludgeons” Bascom—those 
leaded warm-up bats he swings 
to help “frighten” pitchers 
will break his back someday. 





Snow-capped Mount Shuksan, a 9.038-foot-high  Canoeist seeking a fishing “hole” in Lake Louise in Mount Chocorua, which ranks with Mount Washing- 
peak in the Cascade Mountains in north- Banff National Park was photographed by Ernie ton and “The Great Stone Face” as the most-photo- 
west Washington, was pictured by Jess Deutsch of Detroit, who found many colorful scenes graphed terrain features in scenic New Hampshire, 
W. Burford of nearby Mount Vernon. to picture during his vacation in western Canada. was pictured by Edward Akerlund of Kittery, Maine. 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS RECALL 


A Inp to the 


In almost any season of the year, mountain roads lead to 
scenes of beauty—and to colorful pictures, as these photo- 
graphs taken by vacationing Chevrolet owners indicate. A 
green forest of pines that runs down to the water’s edge, 
a lone canoeist silently paddling his way across a lake to 


a deep and secret fishing spot, a sandy beach that offers 


Fringe of trees around a lake near Custer, in the scenic Black Hills region 
of South Dakota, was photographed early in the morning by Cleo D. 
Rowlson of Jackson, Michigan, while on a vacation trip in the area. 


High Country 


promise of a good camping site, a peak still topped with 
winter’s snow that casts its reflection in a pool—all are 
within camera range of the motorist who follows a high- 
country trail. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have a fa- 
vorite vacation picture—in black and white or color—that 
you would like to see in FRIENDS, please turn to page 31. 


Saw-toothed crests of Canadian Rockies, which retain the deep snows of win- 
ter throughout the warm-weather months. were photographed near the Co- 
lumbia Ice Field in Jasper National Park by William Hilfinger of Chicago. 





A red mountain rises 

above its” reflection in 
Henry’s Lake in Idaho. 
where “the fishing was as 
good as the scenery was 
beautiful,” according to the 
photographer, Dean Hum 


phrey of nearby Dubois 





DR. ROMAN VISHNIAC— 


He Studies 


Few of us ever give a thought to the millions of micro-organisms— 
such as bacteria and protozoa—that exist all around us. To Dr. 
Roman Vishniac, however, these minute, one-celled creatures are 
living organisms, friends. and a source of livelihood. Dr. Vishniac, 
who has studied microscopic forms of life ever since he was a youth, 
explains that he is fascinated by the beauty and perfection with 
which these creatures are formed, and awed by their importance in 
the study of evolution. Today. Dr. Vishniac devotes himself almost 
entirely to photomicrography—photographing the minute organisms 
through a microscope. His technique transforms particles of life 
which are usually thought of as colorless into forms as brilliantly 
hued and delicately patterned as butterflies. Because he feels that it 
is important to show micro-organisms as they behave and appear in 
life. he refuses to work with dead specimens on slides, traditionally 
used in school laboratories. In his apartment near Central Park in 
New York City. he keeps live subjects (gathered in Central Park lake 
and in the woods and waters of New England) in scores of fluores- 
cent-lighted aquariums. He is particularly skilled in keeping the tiny 
creatures alive under the lens of his microscope while he pictures 
them. and he has made his own tools and instruments for handling 
the protozoa under the glass. His pictures, commissioned by a variety 
of business, school, and research clients, have won widespread recog- 
nition. To see some of these colorful pictures, please turn the page. 
In his laboratory, Dr. Vishniac is aided by his 


wife, who keeps track of all his equipment, 
including dozens of microscopes and cameras. 





On a fallen tree, Vishniac sets up 
a portable microscope-camera 
unit to picture micro-organ- 
isms on their home ground. In 
the field, where he prefers to 
get his pictures, he must use 
this small combination unit. 
but in the laboratory he uses 
largercameras rigidly mounted 
on stands over more powerful 
microscopes. After picturing 
the organisms in his labora 
tory. Dr. Vishniac always tries 
to return them to the same 
spot where he found them. He 
says that even bacteria are 
entitled to this consideration. 





DR. ROMAN VISHNIAC 


continued 


THE SCIENTIST’S PICTURES REVEAL 


a Strange Wor 


The Wonders of 


In the tradition of a true scientist, Dr. Roman Vishniac has 
constantly observed, questioned, and tried out new ideas 
during his lifetime of studying and photographing micro- 
organisms. One problem he has had to grapple with is that 
even in the finest microscope there is some loss of light and 
clarity, due to refraction (distortion that occurs when a 
light ray passes from water or glass into air, for example). 


Microscopists usually reduce this loss by using ultra-violet 


Simple forms of life pictured by photomicrographer Roman Vish- 
niac are identical to fossils that were preserved in rock millions 
of years ago. Nematode (/e/t) is a harmless variety of thread- 
worm found in plankton—the masses of microscopic sea life that 
drift with ocean currents and provide food for schools of fish; 


Luminous colors achieved by Vishniac are the painstakingly created 
effect of his colorization technique and the use of polarized light. 
These micro-organisms would appear practically colorless if il- 
luminated with ordinary light. When photographed under polar- 
ized light, the transparent tissues of the tiny subjects change 


light. To Vishniac this is unthinkable, since it would kill 
his subjects, and so he has devised another method. By 


‘ 


filtering polarized light in a process he calls “colorization,” 


he obtains photographs that show his subjects with clarity 
and in glowing colors. Under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, he is preparing a series of films and 
color photographs for use in schools and colleges to aid in 


the study of micro-biology, evolution, and the origins of life. 


Stephanopyxis turris (center) is a form of algae; and Synapta 
roseola (right) is a microscopic version of the Malayan sea cu- 
cumber. When he puts a simple form of life under a microscope, 
Vishniac says: “I want to see not only its structure, but its 
behavior. | want to see it smile and express its personality.” 


in color as the light changes. The Veliger larva (/eft) is a 
young form of a marine bivalve which uses its feathery arms 
(cilia) to swim. Fan-shaped licmophora (center) is another type 
of algae. The comb jelly or “sea walnut” (right) can be found 
in colonies swimming in shallow water off East Coast beaches. 











1. Impala 2-Door Sedan 


2. Brookwood 6-Passenger Station Wagon 


3. Bel Air Sport Sedan 


When you can look so stylish at Chevy prices, 
paying more just doesn’t become you! 


Chevrolet gives you smoothness, performance and tasteful styling 1. Impala 2-Door Sedan, one of five new 
look-again luxury models. 


you’d normally expect from only g high-priced luxury car. So why pay 

more? (And why accept less?) Here’s a handsome, easy handling car 2. ce dye rose Wi 8 
i . ed 4- agon in Chevy’s 

with a Jet-smooth ride that’s as comfortable as anything on wheels. roy — pie d0% ts ns 

Why not drop into your dealer’s and drive one—just for the fun of it! 3. Bel Air Sport Sedan, with a deep-well 

... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. trunk you can load at bumper level. 


CHEVROLET 
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Prezentu ARMILOJ! (Translation: Present ARMS! Pronunciation: Pre-zen-tu 
AR-MEE-LOY.) Trigon troop commander and his staff salute absent dictator 
leader. Note armed bodyguards protecting the top-secret war map at rear. 


BEWARE OF THE FIERCE TRIGONS— 





“Sonia Trigonia,” the Trigon’s 
counterpart of “Axis Sally,” 
tries to persuade U.S. troops 
to surrender. She promises 
them a happier way of life 
if they give up to the Trigons. 


Operations officer of Aggressors, 
using a field blackout tent as 
his command post, briefs troop 
leaders on the plans to attack 
and destroy U.S. combat forces. 











Well-concealed Aggressor with light machine 
gun lies in wait for his U.S. enemies. 


Whenever soldiers of the U.S. Army swing into action 


Snappy Aggressor soldiers pasu en parado (pass in review) at rapida tempo during maneuvers—in training areas all over the country 
(quick time), with weapons at dekstra sultro (right shoulder). Troops 


wear distinctive uniforms and use a special drill and ceremonies manual. —they meet strong, organized resistance from a well- 


trained enemy known officially as Aggressor, but often 
referred to as the Trigons. Dressed in a jungle-green uni- 
form and speaking the strange language of Esperanto, the 
Trigon is a real enemy, even though he represents an 
imaginary country whose totalitarian form of government 
is controlled by the ruthless Circle Trigon political party. 


* = 
The concept of using specially trained troops to oppose 
l ] ll d ( S maneuver forces came into being in 1946, when the U.S. 
Army Aggressor Center was formed at Fort Riley, Kansas 


(where these pictures were taken). Army commanders, 


after appraising the battlefield performance of soldiers 
during World War II, were convinced that something 
should be done to introduce realism to training programs. 
The purpose of Aggressor Center is to help build up the 
feeling of actual combat for soldiers in the field. The 
center directs and supervises the training of field advisory 
teams, procures or manufactures uniforms and equipment 
for Trigon troops, and prepares special Aggressor train- 
ing manuals. Field advisory teams go where needed to ad- 
vise unit commanders on Aggressor training, tactics, and 
uniforms, and to help indoctrinate Aggressors in the 
Circle Trigon’s political philosophy. Aggressors use spe- 
cial identification cards and distribute propaganda—they 
even carry safe-conduct passes to hand out to U.S. soldiers 
who may wish to surrender to the enemy! The Aggressor 
uses a sonics platoon to present combat sound effects, and 
an engineer platoon handles portable dummy artillery 
fieldpieces, tanks, and vehicles. Running into a variety 
of realistic battlefield conditions, troops thus return from 


maneuvers much wiser in ways of totalitarian warfare. 


Moving through smoke screen, Aggressor tank and troops pass 
into wooded area to launch surprise tank-infantry assault 
against U.S. soldiers. Tank is an inflated rubber prop that 
usually startles troops who face it unexpectedly in the field. 





For tight budgets and tall travelers! 


I. Corvair Lakewood 700 Station Wagon 
holds up to 68 cubic feet of going-away gear, 
10 of it under that lockable hood. 


You don’t have to wave a tearful farewell to your budget just 
because you're going traveling, you know. Not if you’ve got a 
Corvair. Because Corvair goes easy on gas and brakes and tires 
and such, not to even mention its pint-sized purchase price. And 
the happy thing is, you enjoy Corvair’s special brand of driving 
pleasure—its light handling, its obedient road manners, its 
traction. Makes the drive as much fun as the destination, in 
fact. Talk it over with your Chevrolet dealer, okay? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


2. Greenbrier Sports Wagon goes great with 
a camping trip. 


3. Corvair Monza 4-Door—newest Corvair 
of all—offers you a chance to travel in style 
without spending a fortune. (Shown with 
bucket-typefront seat, optional at extra cost.) 


CHEVY CORVAIR 





Pictorial 


An old plank bridge where the foliage 

of arching branches forms a green bower 
invites strollers to pause in its cool 
shadows, then follow the little 

road beyond it that saunters along the 
meandering course of a stream. 


When You Walk A Country Mile 


Photography by Townsend Godsey and Archie Lieberman—Black Star 


One of the most pleasant ways to enjoy a fine sunny day is taking a drive out into the 
countryside. Such a trip can be even more relaxing if you really slow down—park the car 
off the highway and away from traffic and get out for a walk along a little, unpaved rural 
road, It may be just a random choice—a road that seems to go nowhere. But its destina- 
tion is of small matter. More important to the walker is what lies along the way. A walk 
of a mile or less on almost any quiet country road will reveal sights that are worth a long 
look, a close look—things that we seldom notice while riding, things of interest that are 
all but hidden except to those who set a leisurely pace as they travel. When you walk a 
country mile, you can make it a solitary jaunt, a chance to be alone and think alone, but 
almost everyone will find that it’s most enjoyable when shared with a good companion. 


(Continued 


In open country, the bright green of a wide field of alfalfa contrasts with high floating clouds that hide the blue of the sky. 
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In contrast with nature’s colors, there 


are roadside stands u here farm wives display 


wares—gaily hued hooked rugs, patchwork 
Its. baskets. and other ho i/ts—to attract 


passersby, but the motorists usua hurry by. 











The traveler on foot gets 
a good look at the beauty 
of sunflower blooms 
beside a fence, nodding 
and dancing as the breeze 
sways their long stems. 


Morning glories that are 
seen only by a stroller 
climb the weathered 
boards of an old barn and 
turn their pretty faces up 
to the warming sunlight. 


Where will a country mile take you? 
Does it matter? The road you choose for a 
walk may seem to be an aimless trail. 

But wherever it leads, it gives you a 
chance to see more of the sky and 
the trees, to breathe clean air, to 


listen to the country quiet. 


The best road is one that winds along in 
no hurry to reach a goal or to find 
out what lies around the next bend 


At the top of a ridge, a long vista may suddenly 
appear before the walker on a hill-country road 
a quiet scene of sheep grazing on an upland 
slope, neatly fenced fields, and a cluster 

of farm buildings in a pleasant 

valley protected by a distant wooded slope. 


Farmers at work in a field interest any rural stroller, 
who can pause to watch them operate their machines 
as they plant seed corn and add fertilizer to the land. 


(Continued ) 
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WHEN YOU WALK 
4 COUNTRY MILE—continued 


Farm boys romp behind a team 

of horses pulling a seeder across 
a small field—a rare treat for 

the youngsters and an unusual 
sight for a walker ona 

back-country road, for it’s not often 
that one comes upon horse-drawn 
farm equipment nowadays. 





Ponies on a horse farm make 
a picture of racing 

action in the late-afternoon 
light as they spy 

a passerby near their 
pasture and take to their 
heels, manes and tails 
streaming in the wind. 








Almost anywhere a road may wind, 
much of the pleasure in walking a 
country mile lies in the leisure one 
has to study small growing things 


along the way—leaves and blossoms 


and berries—to watch the ripples 


on the surface of a stream, the flowing 
of cloud shadows across a hill, 


or the movements of farm animals 


Along a winding river road a working fisherman 
who has been out since dawn at his nets and traps stows 
his boat at a landing, gathers his haul, and calls it a day. 








On a creek bank, silky fibers 
of dried milkweed pods send 
seed floating on the breeze. 


Tiny, fanlike whorls of a delicate fungus 
growth—not as big as a dime 
decorate a rotting twig that may 

lie almost underfoot on a shaded path. 





Small -loot 
Steanboaing ———— 


above ) must operate perfectly. When 100 
pound figure is reached, safety valve re- 
leases excess pressure. Below, Hogan adds 
fuel to the boiler. He uses alder wood be- 

The perky little 26-foot “steam yacht” shown cause it’s plentiful around Puget Sound, 

below, owned by Kay Hogan of Alderwood Manor, and makes an excellent fire, with hot coals. 

Washington, is a center of attention as it cruises 

on Puget Sound. Hogan and a friend devoted a 

year of spare-time effort to building the diminu- 

tive steamer, Quickstep. It is powered by a steam 

engine that was recovered from the bottom of a 

lake in Idaho. The 100-pound, two-horsepower 

engine pushes the boat at a maximum speed of 

six knots. A half cord of wood provides fuel for 

100 miles of steaming, and 50 gallons of water 

can be converted into four hours of steam. Hogan, 

who is well known along Puget Sound, always gets 

a return salute from other skippers when he toots 

the cheerful, three-note whistle of the Quickstep. 
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ten ways to help make your Chevy vacation more fun all the way 


1. Plan roadside picnics to vary the routine 
of eating in restaurants. You can pick up 
the ‘'makings” along the way. Be sure to 
bring a picnic basket with plenty of paper 
plates, -silverware, etc., also canned fuel. 
2. Fresh fruit is an excellent refreshment, 
and it's easy to eat in the car. So are 
potato chips and popcorn. Keep a large 
thermos bottle filled with a cold drink. 
3. Here’s a check-list of easy-to-forget 
vacation essentials: sunglasses, flash- 
light, compass, camera, binoculars, paper 
towels, soap, paper handkerchiefs, first aid 
kit, pillow and lightweight blanket. 4. To 
avoid driving fatigue, get out and stretch 
every couple of hours. It’s also a good idea 
to ‘trade seats" occasionally. 5. Games 


are a good way to make a long trip seem 
shorter. Simple card games are always fun 
for children. So are such old favorites as 
“20 Questions” and ‘Who Am | Thinking 
Of?” A family song fest is another mile- 
shortener. 6. If you travel with a baby, a 
folding stroller comes in handy on stop- 
overs and can be stowed away easily in 
the trunk. A bottle warmer that plugs into 
the car's cigarette lighter can also be used 
to warm small jars of strained food. 7. By 
stopping occasionally at coin-operated 
automatic laundries along the way you can 
cut down on excess baggage. Washing 
and drying takes only a few minutes, and 
many children's and sport clothes don't 
even need ironing. 8. Try to keep all your 


luggage and gear locked away in the trunk. 
Valuables left exposed only encourage 
pilfering. 9. A d way to prevent getting 
off on the w track is to become an 
“expert” road-map navigator before you 
start out. Learn from the legend on the 
map how to tell the difference between 
first, second and third class roads. How to 
determine milea between towns. How 
to locate towns by the coded index on the 
reverse side of the map. 10. Be sure to 
bring your car into ir Chevrolet dealer's 
for a pre-vacation oil change, lubrication 
and safety check. You'll feel a lot more 
secure knowing your car is in tip-top 
traveling shape... . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








Shooting Movies 




















Drama in the drawing room (which badly needed a decorator’s touch) was filmed in hangar-type American Film Company studio at Santa Barbara in 1916. 


Harold Lioyd, holding his foot on Snub Pollard’s chest, waits for 


Villain, wearing conventional black 
the cameraman to signal for action in the first Lonesome I 


e com 
edy to be made by the famous comedian and producer-director Hal 
Roach (at left) in 1916. Exhibitors bought the film for $850. In 


foreground, waiting to join Lloyd on the stage, is Bebe Daniels. 


, even to the scowl, follows di- 
rector’s “inspired” instruction and grabs canteen of water from 
thirst-tortured hero in 1915 western. Although hero appears to be 
slow to anger (and near death) here, he will eventually turn out to 
be kind, noble, generous, horse-loving, yet quick to avenge his honor. 














Oil-the-Culf 


Movie-makers have enjoyed few tranquil moments in 
their 50-plus years of existence, and their time- 
honored call for “Quiet on the set” has seldom re- 
sulted in the desired effect. An outsider visiting the 
seemingly disorganized sound stage of a modern 








movie usually comes away with the feeling that the 
film will never be completed. Today’s bustling 
studios. however. are models of efficiency compared 
with the chaotic sets on which old-time movies were 
shot. Pictured here are scenes of movie-makers at 














work about 40 years ago, when many movie people 
jokingly referred to the starting of a new picture as 
“orinding out another sausage.” Since scripts were 
almost unheard of in those days. the director fre- 
quently had to improvise as he went along. He would 
first “dream up” the scene before it was filmed. then 
the actors, prop boys—even onlookers on the set— 
would grab tools and serve as carpenters, scene 
painters, and decorators (they sometimes nailed wall- 
paper and draperies to backdrops, to help speed up 
production and to add “class” to a set). When the set 
was ready, the scene was shot. and preparations were 
made to shoot the next one. As can be imagined. the 
success of a movie depended a lot on the imagination 
of the director and the innovations he introduced to 
movie-making. Probably no director contributed 
more to the growth of the young industry than D. W. 
Griffith, who brought into practical use such methods 
of dramatic emphasis as the camera “close-up.” the 
“cut-back,” and the “fadeout.” (Exhibitors returned 
the first films using these features. thinking that the 
footage was amateurish and included by mistake.) 





Action stops while director tells cast what to do next in 1916 
Christy comedy. The delay must have been of little comfort 
to heroine, who holds precarious position on porch railing. 
Cameraman, perched on edge of roof, wears his cap back- 
ward, in keeping with the movie-maker’s uniform of the day. 


Firing guns in air, Chester Conklin frightens every- Preparing to jump from moving train is Harold Lloyd “Horse” laugh at expense of mechanical prop 


except villainous gambler. (shown here in 1920 Lonesome Luke movie), who is enjoyed by actors in this 1922 movie. 


yne in studio saloon 
for the steed, on which rider 


Cameraman and still photographer work side by shared comedy honors with Chaplin and Keaton dur- | Movement 
side in this “high budget” western. Props to be ing the °20s. Production methods were improving by was jiggled in close-up scenes, was sup- 
used in the next scene are stacked in the rear. _ this time, as evidenced by use of two cameras at scene. plied by equipment on back of the truck. 
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In the 10 years since Fred Rea of Detroit 
(above ) took up the hobby of tying fish- 
ing flies, his colorful creations have 
brought him much pleasure and recogni- 
tion. He is widely known as an amateur 
expert on fly-tying, and his friends, who 
often supply him with raw materials— 
squirrel tails and parakeet feathers, for 
example—report that they hook many 
ar — i 4 fish with the custom-styled flies Fred 
kee Ye - “gives them. Fred, who is also a Chevy fan, 
Stylish bucktail streamer in black and 7 tg a, a % ‘creates a set of flies each year wad on 
white, which acts like an injured Baal ~’ | the styling of his favorite automobile. 


minnow when it’s in water, was 4 4 He presented eek flies, inspired 


inspired by the 1961 Tilteab truck. by the 1961 models, to Mr. Eisenhower 
when the President visited the National 
Automobile Show in Detroit last fall. Ike 
praised the flies as “beautiful” and asked 
good-naturedly if they would all catch fish. 
While Fred likes dull-colored flies, to 
match insects and other natural life found 
in lake or stream, he says, “Most fishermen 
are attracted to the bright-colored flies, 
and sometimes fish like bright ones, too.” 


Angular bassbugs in Fred Rea’s ‘61 
“automobile” series are inspired by 
newly introduced models in the Cor- 
vair line. The blue and white bass- 
bug (at left) owes its inspiration 
to the Greenbrier sports wagon, 
the red one (center) to the novel 
Loadside pickup truck, and the 
vellow and white model to the 
functional Corvan delivery van. 





Fred has prepared a booklet 

about fly-tying. 

If you'd like to have a free Flamboyant flies that prove alluring to both fishermen and fish are Rea’s fanciful impressions of 

copy, please write to: Chevy passenger models for ’61. White streamer with blue body and red and white hackles (left) 

TEMPT THE BIG ONES was inspired by the Impala convertible. Brown and black streamer was inspired by the Bel Air, and 
Box 7271 red maribou streamer with white tail by the Corvette. White and blue dry fly ie, ad right) was 


Detroit 2, Michigan inspired by the Corvair sedan, and green fly pictured below it by the Lakew: station wagon. 

















HOBBIES 


Bells from all over the world, each representing the 
thoughtfulness of a friend or relative, form a valu- 
able collection for Mrs. Theodora Frey of Freeport, 
New York. Mrs. Frey became interested in this hobby 
after listening to a minister's wife tell fascinat- 
ing stories about the bells in her large collection. 


Equipped with a movie projector, a supply of film, 
and a desire to make people happy, Floyd (Pat) Wink- 
ler of Kalamazoo, Michigan, travels about western 
Michigan to show free movies to children, church 
groups, hospitals, and other organizations. He aver- 
ages three trips a month, paying his own expenses. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2, Bob Grant (top and bottom, left); Charles 
H. Turner, California Department of Fish and 
Game (right, center, and bottom, right). 
3, Bob Grant. 4-5, Marguerite Johnson. 6-7, 
John Rees—Black Star. 8-9, Charles R. Con- 
ley, from Jacqueline Shelly. 10-11, Robert J. 
Smith—Black Star. 14-15, Joe Covello—Black 
Star. 18-19, Joe Clark. 26, John Hamilton— 
Globe. 28-29, from collection of Raymond R. 
Stuart. 30, General Motors Photographic 
(center, left); Philip Foskett (ali others). 











**FRIENDS"' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER 


When his son came home from a Boy Scout camping 
trip enthusiastically showing a handful of arrowheads, 
Harry F. Walter of McSherrystown, Pennsylvania, de- 
cided that collecting Indian relics would be a good 
hobby. The entire family now makes frequent jaunts 
to former Indian campgrounds to search for relics. 








Although the youngsters pic- 
tured on our cover by Bob 
Hughes appear to be in a care- 
free mood, they are actually 
engaged in a very serious in- 
vestigation—they are making 
the “butter test” with a dan- 
delion. To make the test, hold 
a dandelion under your com- 
panion’s chin; if a golden re- 
flection appears, the conclusion 
is indisputable: he likes butter. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO '‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. Ail color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK 


COVER. 


Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director: 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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: Ever notice how much 
the welcome mat 1S always out! space your Chevrolet 
dealer has devoted to his Service Department? He knows that giving good service is just as important as 
selling good products. And your Chevy dealer also knows that providing the best service in town at the fairest 


price is one of the surest ways to bring back customers when it’s time for a new Chevy. That’s why his Service 


Department is big, efficient, equipped with specialized machines, and staffed with trained mechanics. That’s 
why the welcome mat is always out—why every service customer is a V.I.P. If you haven’t already discovered 


this pleasure, visit your Chevy dealer soon. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Building a Better Community is Your Chevrolet Dealer's Business / If you enjoy FRIENDS, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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